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THE DIGNITY OF SERVICE 1 

By REESE PATTERSON, M.D. 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

One-half of the world is occupied in ministering in one way or an- 
other, commercially or otherwise, to the other half. To which half 
would you rather belong? Would you choose the red blooded, active, 
virile, fruitful life of the server, or the receptive, opulent, self-satisfied 
life of the served? would you choose a life full of purpose, full of activ- 
ity, with a great good end in view, or a life of abundance, surfeited in 
all those things that make labor sweet, and endeavor fruitful? The 
lives of many who inherit great riches resemble a cone with its base 
at the beginning. Every joy is theirs while they are young and while 
they are able to drink deep at the fount of physical pleasure but it 
dwindles away to a cone tip of an old age of ennui and satiety. 

You, as nurses, and we, as doctors, must deal with that great class 
of humanity who are served, not from choice, but from necessity, 
and it is in this work that we get the reward of grateful appreciation. 
Happiness consists largely in caring for other people and making them 
happy. The man or woman who has never felt the joy of unselfish 
service to others has missed the very keynote of the theme of life. 
He has kept the shell with the kernal gone; he has built a bridge across 
a dry river; he has pulled the throttle on a train on which no one rides; 
he has run the race of life with the aimless treading of a squirrel in his 
revolving cage; all he does is to turn the wheel. He is going, but where, 
and to what purpose? Wealth may be his in countless abundance, 
every comfort his for the asking, yet if selfish, he pursues his solitary 
course through life and puts not his shoulder to the wheel to uplift 
humanity and make its burden lighter; he is unfaithful to a sacred 
trust. 

If there is no joy and dignity in the service of humanity, why do 
countless thousands of men and women elect to devote their lives 
to such professions and occupations as medicine, nursing, the minis- 
try, to work in missionary fields, to brave sickness and even death 
itself with little financial recompense, often being denied the pleasure 
of seeing the fruits of their labors? It is because, deep-seated in the 

1 Read at the convention of the Tennessee State Nurses' Association, Sep- 
tember 15, 1915. 
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human heart, there is implanted by the Maker, love for humanity, and 
happy is he who stifles not the call to service. 

As I contemplate the field of endeavor of your profession, the 
greatest profession unique to woman, I feel that you are peculiarly 
blessed. That you are paid for your services is true, but can dollars 
and cents measure the countless value of a word of advice so often 
given by the faithful nurse to a hungry soul on the brink of eternity, 
which may direct a departing spirit to a better world? That is your 
privilege. Can paltry money repay the nurse for the words of tender 
sympathy and encouragement she so freely and constantly gives to 
uplift and support the suffering patient, as she entices him back to 
health and happiness by her tender ministry? Can any earthly value 
be placed on the friendships thus formed? 

A German soldier lay wounded and dying in a field hospital, in the 
spring of 1915, on the border of France. It needed but a glance at his 
handsome face to see written there intellect, culture, refinement, and 
earnestness of purpose. Yet a cynical smile played from time to time 
over his face, and then a look of pain would mar its aspect. All his 
life his gifted pen had assailed the facts of the Sacred Book; higher 
criticism had been his delight, and countless souls had been set adrift 
on fife's highway, believing nothing, questioning everything, by his 
masterly writings. Yet as he faced eternity, the pleasure of intellect, 
the pleasure of living receded into the background of obscurity, and he 
realized a great longing for something he did not possess. He felt the 
need of a hand to steady him, but he groped in the darkness of doubt 
and gloom, a ship without an anchor, a derelict on the ocean of life. 
Just then a surgeon hardened to military service came in and sur- 
veyed him with cold professional eyes, took note of his hopeless condi- 
tion, then turning to a woman at his side said, " Nurse, make the poor 
fellow comfortable if you can." The man looked up and saw bending 
over his a face that might have belonged to an angel, the lovely face 
of an American Bed Cross nurse. Tenderly she smoothed his pillows; 
softly she applied the dressing to his mangled body; gently she gave 
him the hypodermic to ease him, and then bringing forward what little 
German she could command she said, "My fine, brave fellow is there 
anything on earth I can do to help you, any message to the loved ones, 
any doubt in your mind I can clear up before you go, any advice I can 
give you before you are forced to leave us?" The poor fellow, after 
listening for a few moments, said, with tears streaming down his face, 
"Write to my wife and babies that America, God bless her! has sent 
an angel to show me the way to heaven." Then raising his mangled 
body from the bed he summoned his remaining strength, and saluting 
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the flag of his country that hung on the ceiling exclaimed, "Long 
live the Kaiser! Long live the Fatherland! Long live America." 

Is the nursing profession dignified? Yes, you have made it dig- 
nified. Well do we remember the time when a nurse had as little 
scientific training as a well trained hospital orderly now possesses. 
Well do we remember when the personnel of the profession was such 
as to bring discredit and reproach on its very name, leaving a heri- 
tage of unsavory thoughts in the mind of the laity that even you of the 
present day must still struggle to overcome. Yet think what the pro- 
fession stands for now! When I look into the faces of girls who are the 
very cream of our young womanhood, and see written there earnestness 
of purpose, keenness of intelligence, enthusiasm and pride in a great 
work, I cannot but pity their sisters of several generations ago who 
did not enjoy their enviable lot. 

I do want to stimulate in you a new joy in noble service to others, 
to stimulate that feeling which will prompt you to say, " Do you need 
me?" instead of "How much will you give me?" If you have entered 
upon your profession expecting nothing but the pleasure of your income 
you are doomed to disappointment and unhappiness. Doctors and 
nurses do not get rich; but may you be permitted to enjoy such an 
enthusiasm in your work as to render your life a fullness of joy. May 
you have that deeper, broader pride which comes from the knowledge 
that you are the right hand to the profession to which is intrusted 
man's physical destiny. What a trust! 

You may never hear your name heralded abroad like a Frances Wil- 
lard, or a Joan of Arc; the crowds may never follow you in humble 
reverence as they delighted to do Madame Recamier; you will never 
wave the scepter of Elizabeth, or Catherine the Great; you may 
never hold the gifted pen of a George Eliot, or a Mrs. Browning. 
Your millions may not endow hospitals like the funds of a Helen Gould, 
nor will you sing the divine melodies of a Jenny Lind, but sisters to all 
mankind, it is your priceless privilege to minister to suffering hu- 
manity wherever it may be found, and to surround your life with a 
halo of love and gratitude a world of gold could not purchase. 



The Unvaccinated. — The Bulletin issued by the Minnesota State 
Board of Health says people have smallpox because they prefer it to 
vaccination. The whole population pays for the privilege of having 
smallpox, monopolized by the unvaccinated. 



